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Before going into committee, General Gascoyne, the
member for Liverpool, proposed a resolution to the effect
that the number of representatives of England and
Wales ought not to be diminished. The ministers
endeavoured to defeat this attack by insignificant
concessions, but on 19th April Gascoyne's resolution was
carried by 299 votes to 291. Some few Tories, in-
fluenced by the movement of popular opinion, had voted
for the second reading of the Bill; on Gascoyne's
resolution they voted with the Opposition. Ministers
at once resolved to recommend a dissolution. Two days
after the division the House of Commons declined to
proceed with committee of supply, and in the House of
Lords Lord Wharncliffe gave notice of an address to
the king praying him not to dissolve the Parliament.
It was necessary to defeat these tactics by prompt and
decisive action. If Parliament were prorogued by
commission the House of Lords would be entitled to
dispose of Lord Wharncliffe's motion before admitting
the commissioners; but the presence of the king
himself would suspend all business in both Houses.
Accordingly the king, who was jealous of his prerogative
and not unmindful of his popularity, agreed to go in
person to Westminster. No time was to be lost. The
formalities of State ceremonial were hastily hurried
through or suspended. The king, it was said after-
wards, was ready to go in a hackney coach, if necessary;
but the State carriages were got ready in time, and no
essential part of the ceremonial was omitted. After a
hurried conference with his ministers the king set out,
and as Lord Wharncliffe rose in the House of Lords,
amid the utmost excitement and confusion, to move his
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